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BUOBAL BCONOMY, INTERNAL DMMP ROVEMENTS, PRICES CUBE. 
* 
“ O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint 
“ Agricolas.” . . Vine. 
© BE Vou. 1. BALTIMORE, FRIDAN, October 8, 4819. Nom. 28. t 
o, ee sean 4 
id ‘ ‘WET x Art. 5. The society shall meet aunual y onjof the names of the members, wii the amoun! i 
c -— AGRICULTURE. the Tuesday after the first Monday in Decem_|of their annual or life subscriptions; of all do- 
1€ — > te : ber, at nine o’clock in the morning ; but specialjnations to the society, with the names of the do- : 
Le (Communicated for publication in the American\meetings may be called by the board of mana-lners; ail of which shall be open to the view of 
‘i F Farmer. ) izers. The annual and special meetings shail be|the society and of the board at any meeting. v. 
or CONSTITUTION OF THE SOUTH CA-~held in Columbia, at such place as the board off Art. 11. The treasurer shall faithfully take 


do ROLINA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. managers may provide. care of all moneys and specialties belonging to 

We, the subscribers, in order to improve ag-|_ Art. 6. The society shall have a president,|the society, collect the amounts when due, and 
th Be viculture and economy, do hereby form ourselves four vice-presidents, a corresponding secretary,keep a regular account of receipts and disburse- 
b § into a society, and for its government, adopt the|@ recording secretary, a treasurer, and five cura-jments, so as to be able to exbibit the state o: the 


0 ats Fleihan 


> following constitution ; tors, to be elected by ballot at each annuailfunds to the society or board, whensoever requir- 
ne Art. fF. This society shall be styled, Zhe South|meeting, by a majority of the members resent ;jed by cither. He shall not pay any mony out 


Carolina Agricultural Society. and who shall continue in office, until a newjof the funds of the society, unless by an order of 
m i Art. 2. The objects of the society shall be, to eiection shall be made. They shall be styled,/the board, signed by the president, or officer pre- 
~w [ discover new and hidden manures, to facilitate|** The Board of Managers of the South Caroli-jsiding in his place. He shall be entitled to re- 
- FH the coliection of manures generally, and desig-a Agricultural Society,” a majority of whom|ceive two and one half per cent. on all moneys 


Cheater ees os ne 


Cem 


ho nate the best mode of their application to the shall constitute a quorum to do business. The which he receives, and the same amount on all y 
v- “different objects of cultivation. To procure and board shall possess all the executive powers of|that he pays out. He shall give bond with se- % 
ior [ improve the implements necessary in busband- the society, except such as are specifically as-icurity, to be approved of by the board, for the 4 
m- [ff vy; to improve the style of rural architecture [signed by this constitution, and shall apply andjfaithful performance of his duties. 

en to improve the breed of domestic animals; toldisburse all moneys appropriated by the society,| Art. 12. The curators shall take the charge 

is J devise means for destroying vermin and insects, according to the directions of the society, if anyjand care of all the property and articles belong- 

be & which are injurious to husbandry, avoiding theirfbe given; but if no directions be given, then ac-jing to the society, except such as are specifically $ 
m- devasiations, and guarding against other casual- cording to their own discretion and judgment ;jassigned to other officers. I hey shall also take ; 
sy ties; to coilect all foreign and domestic trees. and shall report at each annual meeting a fullimeasures for collecting all native fossils, earths, 
eT'- shrubs, vines, plants, seeds, and grains, which)Statement of their proceedings during the pre-jand substances, proper for manures or deemed 

ing —& may be deemed necessary or useful for subsist-jceding year. The board shall have power tojso to be, and to cause or procure the same to be 

ne ence or comfort; for live fences, fuel, or tim-|fill any vacancy occurring in that body, and shalljanalyzed ; to promote experiments to be made 

0 


ber: and to make the necessary experiments asjmeet regularly on the last Saturday in everyjby careful agriculturists of any such fossils, 
to their growth and adaptation to our climate,Month, and also at any other times that they maylearths, or substances, and to procure in every 


or and different kinds of soil; and, if approved, tothink proper. It shall be their duty to propose|practicable way, explorations for the discovery 
on. extend and promote their growth and culture ;jat the annual meetings of the society, any al-lof native substances, either known, or presumed 
m- to discover, if possible, new and profitable ob jteration in the constitution, which they mayjto be manures, or auxiliaries in fertilizing land, 
a jects of commerce, from the products either ofjdeem expedient. to take proper measures for making botanical 
cys the field, the forest, or the bowels of the earth ;| Art. 7. The president, vice-presidents, secre-jresearches, and experiments of such researches ; 
a. and whatever else shall tend to improve the ag- taries, and treasurer, shall be the officers equally|to collect models of the best agricultural instru- 
=? riculture and rural economy of the country. of the society and of the board. oni ments, to cause them to be deposited in the 
ent And the better to effect the above objects, Art. 8. The president shall preside in all thejapartments of the society, to keep minutes of 
nds which are hereby declared to be unalterable, andjmeetings of the society and of the board, tcjtheir proceedings, and to make a report thereof 
rk, from which the society will never depart, it shal]iwhom all motions shall be addressed, and byjat the annual meetings of the society. 

low so soon as its funds are sufficient for that pur-|Whom all decisions and votes of the society or} Art. 13. This constitution may be altered at 
pat pose, purchase or procure lands for one or more|board shall be declared in the absence of thejthe annual meetings of the society ; but no al- 
od? farms, on which to make its experiments. president, the senior vice-president present, anditeration shall be made, unless it shall first have 
the Art. 3. Any person may become a memberin the absence of these officers, any member wholbeen recommended by the board of managers, 
‘om of this society, who will subscribe his name to/may be appointed, shall preside.for the time be-land then sanctioned by the votes of two-thirds of 
the the constitution, or signify by letter his wish tojing. the members present; provided, that not fewer 
t of become a member, and who shall at the same| Art. 9. The corresponding secretary shall in-/than thirty of the members are present; but the 
not time pay into the hands of the treasurer five dol-/form honorary members of their election, ex-jquorum to transact the ordinary business of the 
owed lars; and every member shall pay into the hands plain to them the objects of the society, and res-jsociety, shall consist of thirteen members. 

yy 1 of the treasurer, at each annual meeting there-|pect fully solicit their co-operation. He shal]} Ratified this 6th of June, 1818. 

1 in after, the sum of five dollars, except those who read to the society, all communications and an-| The society then proceeded to the election of 
try, may be members for life. Any person who|swers which he may have made or received dur-lofficers, and the ballots being counted, the follow- 
i, to will, at the same time of subscribing, or at any|ing their preceding recess, and shal] make com-ling gentlemen were chosen : 

wor time thereafter, pay into the hands of the trea-|munications of such a nature, and to such society, President—-Gen. William R. Davie. : 
pes surer fifty dollars, shall be a member for life./vodies, and individuals,as the society or the board) Vice-Presidents—Col. Francis Kk Huger, Col. 
: Each member shall remain such, until he signi-|shall direct. He shall preserve in a book to be|John Taylor, Col. John J. Chappell, Col. Wade 
Te fy his intention to quit the society at an annualjprovided for the purpose, copies of such com-|Hampton. 


meeting, when upon paying all arrearages, if 
any be due, he may cease to be a member. 

Art. 4. Honorary members, on being propo- 
sed at any meeting of the society, may be elect- 
ed by ballot: by a majority of the members pre- 


munications, and regularly file all letters and 
communications, which may come into his posses- 
sion relating to his office. 

Art. 10. The recording secretary shall attend 
all the meetings of the society and of the board, 


Corresponding Secretary——Dr. Edward Fisher 
Recording Secretary—David J, MCord. 
Treasurer—James S. Guignard. 
Curators—Mr. Nicholas Herbemont, Dr. 
James Davis, Mr. Zebulon Rudulph, Mr. John 








ent, 


record all their proceedings, keep a regular list 


Howell, Mr Jesse M. Howell. 
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The president, Gen. Davie, not being presentjtive lands have not abused the bounty of a be- 
Col. J J. Chappell, vice-president, took the|neficent Providence, by talling into the apathy 


aiong the banks of the large rivers, has baffled 
the efforts of a rumous culture, by its depth, rich- 


chair, and the following resolutions were passed :|and errors, which have marked the progress ofjness, and annual additions ; and the equality of 


Resolved, That the sum of one hundred andlagriculture in other parts of the state. 
fifty dollars be, and the same is hereby appro-| 
priated, to be at the disposal of the board ofjed, since the emigrants from Pennsylvania, anc} 
managers for the ensuing year. the upper parts of Virginia, commenced their’ 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this society, settlements in that range of the state situate 
together with its constitution, be published injabove the line of tne long leafed pine. The 
both the papers of this town, under the direc-\whole aspect of the country from this line to the 
tion of the corresponding secretary. mountains, including two thirds of the geographi- 

J. J. CHAPPELL, cal suriace of the state reduced to cultivation, 
Vice President. and at least three fourths of the white population, 

D. J. M‘Conn, Recording Secretary. presents every where tothe eye,a broken or un 

June 8, 1818. ‘dulating surface. A number of large rivers de- 

= scend from the mountains, running nearly pa- 

AN ADDRESS, allel to each other. ‘he dividing ridges are 

Delivered before the South Carolina Agricultu jagam intersected by their lateral and tributary 

ral Society, at their anniversary mecting, heldjstreams, forming deep valleys, and chrowing the 

in Columbia, on the 8th of Decemver, 1818,,whole surface of this country into a continued 

by Wituiaw R, Davie, Esq. president of the/succession of ridges and isolated hills, peculiarly 

suciety ; together with the report of the cura-jexposed, under the corn and cotton culture, to 

tors tor the preceding year. oaving the soil washed off by the heavy rains of 
Gentlemen,— levery season. 

The specific enumeration of the objectsand| A large proportion of this extensive and once 
duties of the society, contained in the constitu- fertile range of country, has been cleared for cul- 
tion, might supercede the necessity of any acd-|tivation, in a kind of succession extremely unfa- 
dress on the present occasion. This, however, vourable to the preservation of its fertility. The 
being the first meeting of the socicty since itssmeans of the first settlers were generally con- 
organization, I feel it as a kind of duty to sub-jfined to their own personal efforts. Removing 
mit to your consideration a few observations onjthe timber, and fencing the land, was an appalling 
the present state of agriculture, and the leadingjeffort to a single individual. A few acres, com 
objects of our association. mensurate only with the demands of immediate 

Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce,|subsistence, were cleared; these were cultiva 
are the acknowledged physical sources of na-jted until they were nearly exhausted, when ano- 
tional wealth and prosperity; and the God ofjther effort was made, and another field added. 
nature seems to have decided for us the great 


question of preference, so long agitated by poli-again to the woods, and no means were used to 


tical economists. Agriculture has been the!preserve the new additions from exhaustion, or 
principal occupation of the people of Southjto restore the old worn out land. The course 
Carolina, from the earliest settlement of thejof crops adopted by the first settlers, was com- 
country, and continues to maintain its ascendant paratively favourable to the soil, being an alter- 
in their estimation, as the most productive em-nate change of corn and small grain; but this 
ployment of capital or labour. manner of cropping obstinately continued with- 

The sea-board range, that highly favouredjout rest or manure, necessarily exhausted the 
portion of the state, produces in the greatest per-jfertility of the soil; and this fatal result was ac- 
fection, the richest staples of our country ; andicelerated by grazing the fields in the summer 
I have taken it for granted, that the unton ofex-jand autumn after every crop. 


Scarcely have three fourtiis of a century pass-jthe dreadful effect of washing rains. 


the surface has preserved the land generally from 
But the 
same murderous system of cuiture has been pur- 
sued, and almost every plantation beyond the line 
of alluvial deposit, exhibits a frightful picture of 
extreme exhaustion, with a few exceptions, 
uighly honourable to the foresight and industry of 
certain individuals, whose successful example 
has unfortunately had little effect upon their 
neighbourhood. 

The contemplation of this faithful portrait, in 


iwhich a few ofthe prominent features have been 


barely sketched, without any colouring to excite 
the imagination, must be painful to the real ag- 
riculturist, and truly distressing to the patriot, 
whose views are not limited to the paltry profits 
ofa few years, to be foliowed by emigration, but 
extended to the interests of posterity, and the 
lasting welfare of his country. It is a lamenta- 
ble fact, that the generality of our citizens culti- 
vate their lands, as ii they were but tenants at 
will—as if there was a general presentiment, that 
we were all sooner or later destined to join in the 
current of western emigration; and upon our 
present wretched system of agriculture, this pre- 
sentiment is not illy founded. Apathy, or ill-di- 
rected avarice, looking only to the advantages of 
the present moment, may operate as decisively 
as the mandate ofa despot to banish us from our 
country. 

Whatever may be the opinions of political 
economists as to the real sources of wealth and 
prosperity to a nation—whether these great ob- 


When this was also worn out, they had recourse/jects depend upon agriculture, or commerce and 


manufactures—our resources being decidedly 
agricultural, wealth may be correctly defined 
with us to consist of a sufficiency of capital, and 
of cultivated and productive land. Hence it fol- 
iows, if we possess a soil, which is productively 
cultivated, and yields a considerable revenue to 
the land-owner, we may be said to be wealthy ; 
but, on the contrary, ifour lands are badly culti- 
vated, and yield but little revenue to the proprie-. 
tor, our country may be truly said to be poor. 
To every South Carolinian, who feels an inter- 








perience, capital, and skill, have probably pro-| The introduction of the cotton culture makes 


est in the welfare and character of his country, 
and who extends his ideas farther than the pre- 





duced all the improvement in the culture ofja distinguished epoch in our agricultural annals, 
. . . . . . . Can . . 
rice, of which this interesting article is suscepU jand gave a strong stimulus to industry. Large 


sent moment, it must excite the most distressing 


ble. The superiortiy which this valuable pro-\quantities of land have been cleared within the|sensations to reflect, that in a few years, perhaps 
duct maintains in the foreign market, is strong last twenty years, and a new tax was now impo-ja period less than since the settlement of our 


evidence of its excellent cultivation, as well assed on the strength of the soil, compelled to bear 
the improved means of preparing it for con-jalternate crops of corn and cotton, or successive 
sumption and sale. ‘crops of the latter. ‘his system, if it may be so 

I presume that the tide-swamp, appropriatedic lied, of perpetual exhaustion, has impoverish- 
to the cultivation of rice, still preserves its ori-jed our lands to an alarming degree, and, if pur- 
ginal fertility, as both the course of preparation|sued for half a century more, would make this 
and culture have rather a tendency to improve)interesting portion of the state a perfect desert— 
than deteriorate the productive powers of thisexhibiting a naked barren surface, spotted here 
peculiar soil. The cotton lands, I am aware, and there by a few patches of broom-straw, or 
cannot possess these important advantages ; but|starved shrubbery, and ruined from future reco- 
my acquaintance with this part of the state, isvery by deep washed gullies, the permanent and 
not sufficiently intimate to authorize me to make/accusing witnesses of our apathy and indolence. 
any observations on the nature of its various 
soils, or the present state of agriculture in thisjally a level surface. The cultivated land is 


country, this state is destined to lose the source 
of her political importance, and after having 
maintained a distinguished pre-eminence in the 
southern section of the confederacy, is at length 
doomed by her own children, to retrograde into 
poverty and insignificance. 

The views we have taken of the present state 
of agriculture throughout the middle and upper 
ranges of the state, will, I hope, be sufficient to 


those imperfections in our rural economy, which 
now appear to menace us with such serious con- 


The middle range of the state presents gener-/sequences. 


A leading error which has operated so power- 





interesting section, diversified by so many pe-|confined principally to the borders of the water 


fully to impoverish our lands, has been severe 


culiarities, derived from difference of soil, situa-\courses, and the intermediate space is knownjand successive cropping the same land, connect- 


tion, and climate. 


But I permit myself to hope,|under the descriptive denomination of pine bar-jed with the fatal error of grazing the same fields, 


that the fortunate proprietors of these produc-jrens. In this tract of the state, the alluvial soiljafter the crop has been taken off; the result of 


enable us to discover the nature and source of 


i mee meneame 
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4 this course of a perpetual succession of exhaust-jof agriculture must be effected, before this evil/great and benevolent views of Divine creation: 
t ing crops on the land, without rest or manure,can be sufficiently remedied. Improvements in| Among the manures of mineral or fossil origin 
1 or the intervention of any improving crops, issojthe implements of husbandry have, in everyjlime, marle, and gypsum, have been the sub- é 
S obvious, that any observations on this part of the|country, generally kept pace with the progressjjects of extensive experiment, both in Europe 
\ subject, to the members of this society, wouldiof the science of agriculture, and the skill andjand America Lime may be conveniently pro- i 
. be mere common-place. Lands we see sink un-jcapital employed in it; yet with us they are stilljcured in some parts of the state, and marle I have 
f der successive cropping, and this effect must bejin a very imperfect state. The ease with whichino doubt may be found in abundance in almost 
. greatly accelerated by the ruinous practice of abundant crops have been raised on fresh andjevery district ; but some difficulty may exist for 
ri grazing the fields under circumstances most fertile lands, has rendered attention to this sub-|a short time, in obtaining a sufficient quantity of i 
" likely to prove injurious; the land already suf-|ject less necessary ; but the period has now ar-|zypsum to enrich such an extent of impoverish- 
r ficiently exhausted, is again taxed the same sea-|rived, when art and industry must supply theled country, placed principaliy beyond the range | 
) son, by being grazed to the naked earth, andjfailure of native fertility, Iam well aware ofiof water carriage ; this evil will. | hope, soon be i 
» [ when the plough returns there is not a straw orjthe attachment of the husbandman to the imple-jremedied by the spirit and enterprise of our go- my 
" ™ a blade of grass to be restored to the exhaustec/ments with which he has been accustomed tolvernment ; when we shall see this powertul ally ; 
e fy soil; this is plainly making ruin “ doubly sure.”|work from his infancy, and that some difficulty jof the vegetable plan of improvement, distribu- 
.. ba © What stronger proof,” says a distinguishedimay be anticipated in introducing any change ;|ted from the boat in every district of the state, 
t. cultivator, “ cau exist of our agricultural ignor-|but upon examining the general agriculture oflimparting life and activity to our industry and } 
™ ance, than a notion of succeeding in buth lines on|the state, every plantation presents some plan orjagricultura! improvements. ; 
it fy the same land, by respectively violating the first feature, new or at least peculiar, and our agricul-| Without detracting from the merits of the 4 
¢ principles of both; to succeed in grazing, It isture appears every where like an individual es Pullian system of fertilizing the earth by increas- | 
,. [BP necessary to cover the earth with a strong andjsay. From these circumstances we may rea-jing its friability, and thereby its means of absorb- $ 
:. ; rich turf, to succeed in agriculture, this turf sonably infer we shall not, as in similar attem pts)ing atmospherical manure, for merit it certainly He 
it | must be destroyed; thus we propose to raisejin the old countries of Europe, have ancient and|possesses, it is principally through the agency of f 
at | large stucks without grass, and large crops on stubborn prejudices to combat, prejudices whichjthe vegetable creation, that we may command in { 
e } land rendered too poor to produce them.” This make ignorance and error descend as a sacrec the greatest extent, the inexhaustible resources { 
ov - destructive course has been adopted, as thelinheritance from one generation to another. ljof the atmosphere. Under this class of ma- 4 
>. fp casiest means of supplying the defect of the na-jthink we have strong grounds to hope that we foures, the produce of the farm yard may be if 
;- | tural range, and the want of a regular provision|shall meet with minds ready and eager to adoptjranged—by this easy and simple process, every 4 
of fF by other means of winter food; but appropriatejany rational improvement, stimulated by that|species of the refuse and offal of a plantation . 
ly Jf Pastures on a congenial soi], and meadows cul spirit of enterprise, which is the peculiar attri |imay be converted into the most efficient means 
a tivated in the productive grasses, are the proper|bute of a freeman, the proprietor and cultivato: of fertilizing our fields. The obvious sources 
| means of supporting our stock, fertilizing ourjof a graetful soil. I would therefore submit tojfor forming this kind of artificial manure, are the 
al © lands, and avoiding the ruinous absurdity of unit-ithe consideration of the society, the propriety of|straw of small grain, the offal of animals, and the 
id ing tillage and grazing at the same time on thejsupplying the proper officers, with ample meansjlitter of Indian corn; materials furnished on 
b- land; the greatest part of our plantations con |for making a complete collection of the mostjevery plantation, now generally neglected, and 
nd & taina variety of soils, but even those who have approved implements of agriculture, to be kepti{requently destroyed as a nuisance. The pro- 
ly — to struggle with natural disadvantages in raising|for inspection at Columbia, where they could be duction of Andian corn, is perhaps one of the 
ed © stock, will not find much difficulty in surmount- examined with the most convenience by our fel-\greatest efforts of nature, and it may justly be 
ad ing them, by a judicious choice of the necessary|low citizens. considered an exhausting crop; but the litter 
x]. means. The possession of any thing, which contri-\Which it furnishes to the stable and the farm 
ly — ‘ butes to the comfort and happiness of man, may yard, under proper management, makes an am- 
to In the upper part of this state, these evils have\ye considered as wealth, but this general term/Ple return to the earth, and thus it has been 
y; been greatly increased by indiscriminate and|wealth when applied to a nation, must always|Justly observed, « it yields food in abundance for 
ti. shallow ploughing—Indian corn is generally cul-/,ossess the important attribute of durability. The/™an, beast and land.” 
ie. tivated in this section, by ploughing “ both! merchant may be rich by the possession of con- I confidently hope, that the society will soon 
or. ways” even in the most broken land, and fre-\consumeable luxuries, and the nation rendered|b¢ enabled to disseminate important information 
sr. quently “ laid by” in the planters’ phrase, in the poorer by their acquisition and consumption.jon the best mode of forming and applying these 
ry, & last ploughing up and down the hill; the loosen-\[huysa productive soil may be justly esteemed/4!tificial manures. Various means may be sug- 
e ed soil is then swept off by every rain, aided by|the most solid species of national wealth ; but to|sested by experience to increase the quality, and 
ng the plough in summer, and the frost in winter.|sustain this character, it is necessary that the soj]|¢Conomise the powers of this species of manure, 
ps To remedy this evil in the hilly parts of Scot-|snould also maintain this distinctive quality—it while the manner and time of application to our 
mr land, lord Kaimes recommended oblique plough- must be permanently productive. peculiar crops must also become objects of im- 
co b. ing to his countrymen—the furrows making Ba _ _ |portance. | 
ng f such an angle with the declivity of the hill as to In the short and necessarily rapid view which} Leguminous crops, when planted and preserv- 
he |) give the water a more gentle descent: this was|we have taken of the present state of agriculture,jed with a view to improving the soil, range also 
rth 4 certainly an improvement ; but the horizontajjit is plain, that although a considerable part of under the head of vegetable manure; the com- 
nto [2 ‘direction now practised in Virginia, connectedjthe land subjected to cultivation may still remainjmon field Pea has been cultivated in North Ca- 
) with deep ploughing, is in my opinion, a prefera-|in good heart, yet a large proportion is either en-|rolina with this view, and with great success, by 
ate | ble mode ; and the most likely yet suggested to tirely worn out, or now in the last stages of ex-/being planted among the Indian corn, in what is 
yer fa Protect the soil from the washing effect of heavy|haustion—that we have arrived at that period,|technically called ‘ the step,’ or sowed broad cast 
to rains. Shallow ploughing has been ene of the|when there must be a complete change in our|when the cropsare ¢ laid by.’ This whole class of 
ef principal means of impoverishing the lands injsystem of agriculture, or give the death-blow tojplants are supposed to attract a great part of 
ich [) the upper country, and its baneful effects may bejthe remaining productive powers, and conse-|their nourishment from the atmosphere; the 
one traced in almost every part of the state; the|quent value of ourlands. On this subject, how-jearth it shaded, evaporation is prevented, anda ) 
soil left loose for the depth of two or three inches,ever serious the aspect may be, there is no oc-|large stock of manure returned to the earth, ' 
er- opposes little resistance to the weight of the wa-jcasion for despondency. A bountiful Providence|when the vine is ploughed in, the land remain- 
ere ter, which is soon accumulated on the surface by has placed within the reach of intelligence andjing enclosed and ungrazed. 
ete not being able to penetrate deeper, and the soiljindustry, a profusion of means for fertilizing the, Among the various modes of fertilizing the 
ds, isthen carried off irrecoverably to the valleys orjsoil, The earth—all the elements which sur-jearth, I know of none so well suited to the large 
of branches below. The ploughs in general usejround us, may be compelled, under the direc-|scale on which planting is calculated, or more 


are on!» calculated for this kind of shallow til-jtion of man, to contribute to this important ob- 





efficient than the system of enclosing. The 





lage, and a change in this important instrument'ject—an object so evidently connected with the whole surface of the earth is covered with vege- 
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table productions of some kind congenial to the, spirit of experiment and improvement will an- Extracts from a Compendious Diction- 


siate of the soil. ‘This is a universal law of na- 
ture, every where in activity, and the beneficent 
agent to which we are indebted for its fertility. 
[take it for granted that the position will not now 
be questioned, that productive soil is principally 
composed of vegetable or alluvial earth, and that 
the productive powers of the latter may be re- 
solved into the former, the real distinction being) 
little more than the accumulation and accidental) 





change of situation. If we have drawn from thejcorrect knowledge of the principles and practice 


soil this vegetable matter so as to diminish its) 


productive powers, the plain remedy is to re- 
store it; and the interest of the planter or farm- 
er is toadopt the most effective and least expen 
sive means. In the middle staies, red clover is 
considered the best agent for effecting this pur- 
pose, and this opinion seems to be justified by 
extensive experiment and the experience of se- 
veral years. But this property is not peculiar to 
any particular plant, the whole vegetable crea- 


tion is destined to contribute to this great object ments and Manufactures, that may be offered for 


imate every member of society, and _finaily 
spread through the whole community: I am 
firmly persuaded that the support and usefulness 
f the society, will, ina great measure, depend on 
‘he communications of practical agriculturslists, 


from which a body of information, highly impor |cous discharge trom a stallion’s yard, generall; 
ant to the objects of our association, may bejcaused by covering too frequently 


collected and published by the society in that 
form, most likely to promote a general and 


of agriculture. 
[ Zo be continued | 


Cattle Show, Xe. 


The public are hereby informed, that the Cattle 
Show, Exhibition of Manufactures Ploughng Mutch, 
and public sale of Animals, &c heretofore advertised 
to be held at Brighton, on the 12th and 13 of Oct 
uext, will take place on those days; and that every 
arrangement is made therefor. An excell nt hali is 


ready for the reception of all Agricultural Imple- 





ary of the Veterinary Art. 
(Continued from No. 27—p. 213.] 










BLENNORRH@A, or Mattering of the Yard. A mu- 


This disease 
generally soon ceases, when the animal is kept from 
mares. but may be more quickly stopped by washing 
the parts frequently with the following lotion, cold 
Acetate of lead. two drachms. 

Sulphate of zinc two drachms. 

Water, one quart. 

In obstinate cases, it may be injected into the urethra, 
in which case it should be diluted with an equal quan. 
tity of water. The same remedy is applicable t 
mares, that have a mucous discharge from the 
vagina, In all cases where there appears to be in- 
flammation, a moderate dose of physic should b: 
given, 

BLISTER. An application which inflames the 
skin, and raises the cuticle into smal) bladders, 
wiich contain a watery fluid: various substances are 
employed for this purpose, the principal of which is 





Eaclose your fields, save thei from the hoot and/premiums, and where every care wiil be taken oi 
the tooth of your stock, and where there is anythem. 


soi] retained, the carth will be clothed with al Any persons having Implements useful in Husban- 


covering of weeds and grass, little inferior to a 
crop of clover, for the purposes of manuring. 
There is a difference of opinion still existing, 
respecting the proper time of ploughing in this 
vegetable cover, whether ina green or dry state, 
to produce the most beneficial effect. \s a pre- 
paration for a corn or cotton crop, I should cer- 
tainly incline, trom the resulis of my own ex- 
perience, to decide in favour of the dry state, on 


the principle, that the manure in this state Willjtheir annual assessments, will have an opportunity 


be retained much longer in the earth, and be less 
liable to pas off in a gaseous form. An emi- 
nent writer,* distinguished by his lectures on the 
clements of Agricultural Chemistry, remarks on 
this subject, that “ the great object in the ap- 
plication of manure should be to make it afford 
as much solubie matter as possible to the roots 


dry, and that are not in common use, although not 
jentitled to premium, would do a service to the com 
munity, by exhibiting them in their hall; also, any 
uncommon vegetables, grains, and grasses. 

Those gentemen who are members of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, that 
have not received their certificates, will find Mr. 
Jacob Kuhn in their hall, on both days of the Show, 
who will deliver them, on payment of five dollars, 
(the sum agreed on in lieu of all annual assessments) 
'—those members on the old /ist, who prefer paying 





the cantharis or Sp.nish fly, (lytta vesicatoria;) eu- 
phorbium, hellebore. corrosive sublimate, oil 
origanum, oil of turpentine, &c. are also occasional); 
employed. There are three ditferent forms in which 
blisters may be used, that is as an ointment, a linamen: 
and a tincture ; the last is commonly named Liquid 
Bister. The ointment is generaliy preferred, bu: 
the liquid biister is Considered by some practitioners 
the best application for curbs, spavins, and splents. 
The part to be blistered should have the hair cut ci 
as completely as possible, and after the application 
thas been well rubbed in, the horse must be prevented 
from biting or rubbing the part, which he is gener- 
ally aptto do, even for several days, which some 













‘so to do 
A dinner will be provided for a limited number, 


tim: s causes a serious bl+ mish. 
Blistering Ointment, No.1, or Mild : 
Hog’s lard, four ounces, 





at Mr. Fuller’s Tavern, on the 12th; tickets for Yellow wax, one ounce. 
witch may be obtained any day previous at Messrs. Melt over a slow fire, and then add oil of turpentin: 


said day, of Mr. Kuhn, at Brighton 
Business will commence on each day at 9, A. M. 
Lhe first day a procession of the trustees and mem- 


idrachms. 


No. 2, or Strong: 





of the plant, and that in a slow and gradual 
manner, so that it may be éntircly consumed in 
forming the sap or organized parts of the plant.” 
Mr. Join Taylor, of Virginia, speaking of this 


ywill be offered, and an essay on some agricultural 


Oil of turpentine, two ounces. 

Sulphuric acid, by weight, six drachms 
Hog’s lard, twelve ounces, 

Powdered cantharides, two ounces. 


bers of the Society, together with their invited guests, 
will move from the Ayricultu:al Hall to the Meet- 


ing-house, at half past nine, precisely, where prayers 





subject ; after which the president will announce the 






Welli’s and Lilley’s, Court street, Boston, and on the or origanum, one ounce. Powdered cantharides, six 


The first two ingredients are to be caretully mixech 


1 
- 
' 
' 


mode of improvement, observes, that ‘* to draw name s of the gentlemen, composing the different 
from the atmosphere tlhe greatest quantity ofcommittees, and the other arrangements for both 
manure, to check the loss the earth sustains by days. 
, Rea 

evaporation during the process by trade, to give) : ' 
the manure the most lasting frame, and to depo- °c Ment range of pens, for the accommodation of 
mary objects of the enclosing system.” Permitidid last season. 

me, gentlemen, to avail myself of this public op- It is again requested, that all persons intending t 
portunity, to express my gratitude to this aistin- offer ey remiums, (of any kind) will be attentive 
guished benefactor of American husbandry ; thet© make their entries on or before the Lith of Octo- 


friend of Agriculture is ‘he triend of man. Mr. ihey are determined strictly to adhere to that rule, 


Tayior’s excellent essays on the enclosing sys-land which will prevent much confusion on the days: 


tem need no comment; his agricultural princi-lof the Show. 
piles are generally sound, aid his plans always; The trustees would request their Country Friends, 
practicable upon any scale that wealth may war-|¥bo have fine Annals of any description to dispose 
rant or poverty prescribe. of, to bear in mind, that they intend to appropriate 
As the most plausible theories frequently fai heir fine ranges of pens, on the 13th of October, for 
L ee : gehran1 the Public Sale of such animals, having engaged an 
in agriculture when tested by practice, the en-| Auctioneer, free of any expense to the proprietors. 
gagement to establish one or more farms to/This they consider an important addition to their 
make experiments, was certainly a proper pro-/Show, and will enable the owners to obtain the high- 
vision in the articles of our association; but/<St prices; they will —_ to attend to the rules 
should we be even fortunate enough to find ow and regulations on that ead, : 
funds sufficient to effect this desirabie ob | JOHN HOOKS,’ ¢ Cengeiies 
| 


ject, yet I flatter myseif we shall not limit ow Mt % PERK. links 


exertions to this establishment alone, but that ~ BR It is a that the printers of News- 
comme papers in the state of Massachusetts, would insert 


‘The trustees have, at great expense, provided an 


ry: ag : = cattle of every description. They trust their Agri- 
sit it In the most beneficial manner, are the PM cultural Friends will fill them as handsomely, as a 


ber, with Mr. Jonathan Winship, of Brighton, as 


jin a glazed earthen or stone pot, large enough to con 
jtain ail the ingredients ; for if the sulphuric acid ify 
pure, or of sufficient strength, a violent effervescenc: 
or boiling will take place soon after they are mixed. fF 
‘and dense suffocating fumes will be produced ; thf 
‘mixture, therefore, should be made either under (ff 
chimney, or in the open air. When the effervescenceh 
has ceased, the hog’s lard, having been previous!\F 
melted, is tobe added, and then the powdered canf 
tharides. The last, however, should not be put if 
unti! the mixture shall have become rather cool. 
The whole is to be well stirred together. 







Biistering Liniment : 
Olive oil two ounces. 
Oil of turpentine, haif an ounce. 
Water of pure ammonia, two drachms 
Powdered cantharides, two drachms. 
Liquid Blister : 
‘Powdered cantharides, one ounce. 
Spirit of wine, eight ounces. 
Water of pure ammonia, two ounces. 
Let them be kept together abouts week, freque: 
ly shaking the bottle ; then pour off the clear flui: 
or filter through blotting paper. This preparatic: 
may ibe made much stronger, by dissolving in it fron 
half a drachm to a drachm of corrosive sublimat: 
When the mildest kind of blister is wanted, a mix 
ture of cantharides and hog’s lard, or olive oil, wi!) 
be found to answer the purpose. 
Bioop. Soon after blood has been drawn it coi} 





* Sir. H. Davy. the above. 


gulates, or becomes rather solid, and has the appe2:} 
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ance ofa dark red coloured jelly, with more or oe the hors«’s stomach, but are usually more pumer-, 


of a wetery fluid, termed Serum This red coloured 
jelley consists of two distinct parts: the coagulable 
lympb, and the red globules or colouring matter. 
When blood coagulates immediately after it is drawn. 
the red globules and the coagulable lymph remain 
mixed together, appearing as one substance ; but if 
the blood continues fluid, the red globules being hea- 
vier than the lymph, will be gradually subsiding, 
leaving the latter on the surface ; hence it is that im 


inflammatory diseases, in which the blood is always)what they reccive in a given time, to be propor-| 


longer in c agulation than in h alth, we find m re or 
less ot buff or size on its surface, which is nothing 
more than the coagulable iymph free from red glo- 
bules; and it will be found that the quantity of this 
size wil! be pretty nearly in pr portion to the length 
of time the blood has remained in a state of fluidity. 
BLoopy Urine. This disease more frequently 

happens to cattle than horses, and togthejfemale than 
the maie. It generally arises in horses from bruises 
or over exertion; sometimes, however, it Comes on 
without any Known Cause In recent cases, where it 
can be traccd to a strain or bruise, bleed freely, give 
the oily laxative, and rub the loins with some stimu- 
jating mixture ; but when it comes on gradually, or 
without any apparent cause, and particularly if 
there be no symptoms of inflammation, and the an- 
imal appears rather weak than otherwise, give the 
following p wder morning and evening for two or 
three days: 

Catechu, half an ounce. 

Aium, one ounce. 

Cascarilla, two drachms. 


This may be made into a ball, should that form 
be preferred by means of flour and treacle. For the 
treatment of bloody urine in cattle, see Red Water 

Biow. See Bruise. Blows in the eye are by nu 
means an unfrequent occurrence in horses and Cat- 
tle, sometimes causinga very severe degree of in 
flammation. Farriers often apply stimulating pow- 
ders on such occasions, which serve only to aggra- 
vate the mischief, and sometimes do an irreparable 
injury. In slight cases it will be sufficient to bath the 
eye frequenily with a weak solution of acetate of 
lead, or Goulard’s extract, about two or three 
drachms to a pint of water; this should be used 
rather warm ; a decoction of poppy heads has been 
found usefui also When the injury is more severe, 
bleeding and a dose of some laxative should likewise 
be employed 

Bott. A short reddish coloured worm often 


: After waiting a due time with anxious expec- 
eee ss ee promt: = raed fomenmes tation, I was disappointed; not half a hundred 
meet se aban raeaaidltauiiies, eaeenlignean prosoad bes nae vegetated from the whole quantity (hree bush- 
above haifa dozen ; at others they exceed ahundred.|“!S) of seed. I then obtained a few thousand 
They most usually hang in clusters fixed by their)/“icks, or sprouis, of the same kind, of a friend, 
small end io th: inner coat of the stomach, to which)“ho was more successtul in his p.eparation of 
they attach the mselves by means of two hooks. The lithe seed, having it rubded out of the cove ring of 
slowness of their growth, and the purity of their)kin and pulp, by that means, and burying it in 
food which is probabiy the chyle, must occasioni.ik near the surface of the ground, so lightly 


tionably small trom which, perhaps, arises the ¢ x.|covered, as to have the full effect of the frost and 
treme difficulty of destroying them, by any medicine Cbanyes of weather, to act on them; they came 
or poison thrown into the stomach. After opiu:n bad/torw ard into vegetation, as soon os the warmth 
been administered to a horse, labouring under lock-jof spring could strengthen tiem ; and they grew 


jaw for a week in doses of one ounce every day, 
botts were f.und in the stumach perfectly alive. “o- 
bacco has been employed in much larger quantitics 
in the same complaint. and has also been continued 
without destroying them.” While making experi- 
ments on glanders, I have found living botts in the 
stomach of a horse though he had been taking for 
many days arsenic and corrosive sublimate. Another 
species of gad-fly, viz. Aemorrhoidalis, also produces 
eggs, Which, when received into the stomach, become 
betts of a red colour and smaller. 
bottsin the horse’s stomach, is not easily ascertamed, 
as it is certain that great numbers have often been 
tound in the stomach after death, without appearing 
to have produced any kind of inconvenience to the 
animal while alive. Several cases, however, have 
come under my notice where they evidently caused 


ithe lungs and other contents of the thorax. Mr, 


The presence of! 


the horse’s death In one case, symptoms of staggers)PC€P to bury them in a bag of som 
were provuced ; in several others. inflammation of will keep them together just within the surface 


at least a foot bigh as yearlings. 

I was not alone in my disappointment in the 
ed vegetating ; I found alterwards, several who 
vad procured the berries, in the fu/fA, and were 
disappointed also in their vegetation. Whether 
it is from a fermentation taking place in this 
covering of a pulpy nature, or « quantity being 
confined together, that causes ‘he effect, I must 
leave others to say; but the only way to avoid 
that failure, has been to liberate the seed from 
the covering and dry them; they may then be kept 
safely ; vet they are hastened in their vegetation, 

y sofening the shell that covers the kernal by 
a further preparation. The gencra! practice has 
kind. that 


of the ground, as above stated, in the autumn, 





Clark, of Edinburgh, has recorded one case, wh: re 


and a mortification had taken place on one side,| 
where it appeared of a darker colour ; and here there! 
was 2 small hole, through which a lead probe wasl 
passed from the outside into the cavity of the stom-| 
ach.” Ihave met with similar cases. It docs not 
appear that any effectual remedy has been yet dis- 
covered tor botts; Mr. Blaine says that he has kept 
them alive for some days in olive oi! and in oil o 
turpentine, and that even the nitrous and sulphuric 
acids do not immediately destrey them When botts 
are supposed to be irritating the stomach or intes- 
tines, it will be proper to give a dose of physic, 





“the coats of the stomach were highly inflamed,'s 


as soon as prepared, and take them out in the 
pring, and put them in a prepared piece of 
ground, in drills for a nursery. 

After having been kept dry all winter, I have 
had them grow very well with twoo: three weeks 
softening the shell, by immersion in warm wa- 
tera few hours, and then exposing them toa 
frosty night or two in a wet state, letting them 
have the influence of the changes of weather; 
but they must be kept ina uniformly » et state un- 
til germination appears, then commi! them to the 
earth, well protecied to undergo the change ; and 





jas it may be the means of expelling such us are de- 
tached. 


found attached to the horse’s stomach. Mr Bracey, (To be continued.) 


Clark has written an excellent paper on this sub-| 


ject, in the Transactions of the Linnean Society, For the Aaevican: Farmer. 
from which the following is extracted We must < PE et 
On Hedging. No. 5. 





remis: however, that botts are not properly speak-| 
ing worms. but the larve of the gad-fly, which de- 
posits its eggs on a horse’s Coat in such a manner, as; 
that they shail be received into his stomach, and 


become botts ‘ When the female fly has been im.) 


In the year 1806, I had an opportunity of see-| ; 
ing some of the Virginia thorn (before mention- Otherwise having a covering prepared, to make 


this part should be particularly attended to as 
ithev are a delicate seedling, easily affected by @ 
‘late frost; one frosty night may blast ail your 
hopes of a promising crop of these, as it does of 
imany other plants. without precautionary steps 
lare taken to retard the progress of germination, 
leither by keeping the seed in a cool situa’ on un- 
itil past the common time of spring frosts, or 


: . : ~ . a 2 = ptr ich re } ave 
pregnated and the eggs are sufficiently matured. she ed) in its native soil. and from its appearance Use of if necessary, which is easily done. f have 


seeks among the horses a subject for her purpose, had a favourable opinion of its fitness for hedging | 
and approaching it on the wing, she holds her bedy The berries on them were progressingto matu- 
nearly upright in the air; and her tail, which is rity. Tengaged a person in that country to have 


been thus particular on the point of making your 
outset with more certainty as | might havc sav- 
ed some year's of time in framing a hedge, if FE 


Jengthened for the purpose, carried inwards and up... Dore] of the hawes gathered when ripe, and had been as well informed on the subject, as 


wards In this way she approaches the part, where, 
she designs to deposit the egg, and suspending her-; 


sent on for my experiment the ensuing spring.time and experience have made me; stil i do 


° . — S > thing further a 
self for a few seconds before it, suddenly darts upon They were sent on by water ; but being late themot suppase that we have sothing + ther fo learn 
it, and leaves the egg adhering to the hair, by means'navigation closed by winter, and they remained)0v this head, but the process above stated lias 


of aglutinous liquor secreted with it; she then leaves|in Baltimore till the opening of spring, when! 
the horse st a smail «distance, and prepares the sec-they came to hand. Not knowing any difference! 
ond egg, and poising herself before the part, deposits perween them and the Mewcasé/e kind, I put! 
it in the same way the liquor dries, and the egg! 
becomes firmly glued to the hair ‘This is repeated) 


them in the ground in bulk, to prepare for the} 
| 


by various flies, till four or five hundred eggs are ensuing year; and in the meantime, had a suit- 
sometimes deposited on one horse. 


produced the eff cts described. 

This part of the business is more the province of 
the nursery-man than a farmer. J should recom. 
mend the agriculturist to raise the quicks only 
in case he can afford to give due attention to them 
in the seedling state, keeping them clean and thrif- 


The inside of able piece of ground to receive them in driils.ty. There are very few farmers, who are ready, 


the knee is the part generally preferred by these prepared by good tilth, and planted them asjven it disposed, to plant all their hedges in one 


flies for depositing their eggs, and next to that, the early as the season would admit; thinking some S*@s0n, as there must 


side and backpart of the shoulder; and it is curious! ¢ therm might vegetate that year, and that by, 
that these parts are most exposed to be licked by) : ; 
the animal ; in licking the egg adheres to the tongue, Keeping the ground free from grass and weeds, 
and are carried into the horse’s stomach. with the) 


saliva. The botts attach themselves to every part least. 


some preparatory measures 
taken first to regulate the size and shape of their 


lields and lots in such a manner, as t» be permanent- 


ly most Convenient; temporary divisions may be 


might have a full crop by the next year allmade with wooden fences, and a preparation of the 


ground where they all are to be planted, is another 


“ 


jm 
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necessary step, by ploughing and harrowing it aboutilected in culture ; this was what might be called a/[o the mouth of Greenbrier 


four turrows in width : some do it by planting a row|poor gravelly bank, yet it was covered with grass 
of potatoes the year previous with a little manure,|/ Phe thorn seemed lively in its appearance, and 
which does very well, although I set mine without|grew after transplanting. It shows also the strong 
any preparation before planting, yet I should not say |inclination to live under every circumstance, after 
this mode was the best the first year. 

Ihave raised some quicks several times for my! I do not recollect having ever known a thorn to 
own use, buc from a press of other concerns, they/decline or die, unless there was a manifest enemy 
were too often neglected ; I therefore declined rais-|present. 
iug any more as several persons made a business of, 
keeping them in a nursery until from one to two or 
three years old, and these wer taken proper care, internal improv ement. 
of, to ensure a sale. Good thrifty two year old quicks,, 
which is the proper age to plant ior a hedge at first) _ 
setting out, may be had for five dotlars a thousand ; 
they sold at six a few years back. One thousand 
quicks are sufficient to plant one bundred pannel of 
common post and rail fence, of ten feet to the pan- 
a Lagu pa Pmt = r.) Be aap = “a The following very interesting article is ex 

ave extra plants in t! ‘arden or some suitable| - ig OM co . 
place as a pack er and of the same age with those|tracted from the last letter of Mr. Isaac Briggs 
planted for a hedge, to be set in the vacancies occa-\( i ngineer) to Mr. Peyton, Secretary to the 
sioned by the death or failure of other plants. The|Board of Public Works. 
ground mice are the greatest enemy they have, es-| Pattonsburg, Va. 9th Mo. 21, 1819. 
pecially in high loose svils, when covered up by scow) | arrived here this morning from a laborious 
1a winter, they being fond of the teuder bark peeliouy on the mountains and the western waters, 


the root sometimes. ‘The filling up of those vacan- . " ‘ . 
5! ; so far mn Ji ‘iver ‘osecution 
cies should never be omitted, quicks of equal size and am so far down James river in prosecu 
Thomas Moore, my able 


of those in the hedge, should be set out in those/9! my arduous duties. 
places the ensuing spring, to keep up a uniformityjand respected colleague, has proceeded west- 
of strength and appearance in the matured hedge ; ward to finish the examination of ground for a 
a small piece of work to perfect the business, but alsoad between the mouth of Dunlap’s creek, and 
4 retain — on gg Shaes aenitne great falls of Kanawha. So far as he and | 
strength, is overstopped ag regen Piven and con-|2ad proceeded together in this examination, we 
tinues an underling, leaving a weak spot, not so ea-|WETe encouraged to hope that ground might be 
sily repaired in any way, as the mode pointed out found between those important points fora good 
Uniformity in strength is essential, and in appear-jroad not exceeding the distance of 90 miles, and 
ance is gratifying, and demonstrates attention to the no where exceeding the grade of 5 degrees of ac 
subject egual to its importance, and that Importance’ tivity or declivity. It is possible, however, that 


is such, that we need not plant or sow our fields if) . ‘ ; . 
‘ 1 mina- 
we neglect the enclosure in any parts exposed to dan-|this hope may be disappointed, as the exa 


ger, as observed heretofore. ition is not yet complete. . 

The Virginia ‘Thorn obtained in 1805, I planted! I have now but a few minutes, to state some 
on a level surface, without any preparation of the;peneral results from our survey, 1 cannot go into 
ground, with a spade turning the grass sod un<der,idetails, The distances from each other and ele- 


and keeping the grass down by putting fresh mould vation above tide water, of sundry places, are as 
nbove, that nothing should rise to impede their 


growth that year; they uniformly lived, I had follows : 

scarcely any one to re-plant. ‘This new acquisition| 

to my means of acquiring 4 living fence, gave NeW) James river at the mouth of Craig’s 

life to the subject I began to pay more atten-| nails 

tion to the Newcastle kind already, old enough one ‘ 

to have made a fence, if they had been properly To the mouth of John’s creek 48 

treated since they were pianted. Although the Vir- Craig’s creek, at the mouth of 

ynia had taken the lead in general estimation. I} John’s creek 

considered it more on account of their foreign origin.) To the highest spring tributary 

and being easier raised, and, as many thought,a more) 4, ¢ raig’s creek 

speedy growth; so they were ; but I observed more! evati f this ene 

attention was paid to them than had been to the for-|™ evation of this spring ss 

mer. It may be here noted, that either kind will) Po the lowest point on the divi- 

grow with double progress, by giving the proper at| ding ridge 

tention to them, keeping the ground loose, and free| Elevation of the said point 

from grass or weeds about the roots, by dressing at; [> the nearest stream tributary 

least once every year, but tw ce while young; by so! 4, Sinking creek 

doing they will either of them acquire strength) 5 es tl bs ots 

enough for a fence in six years, after planting, if Ove Sse Sa 

then p ashed. fo the mouth of Sinking creek 34 51 
And to show the effect of neglect, I shall note the|New river at the mouth of Sink- 

circumstance of my having mowed a Newcastle! ing creek 

thorn hedge, the next year after planting, from na. Fyom the mouth of Craig’s creek 

tive quicks taken out of waste ground, some of them 40 the mouth of Sinking creek 92 191 

small. Having altered my pian of division this hedge’ eenew am 8 b of guts sy 

was taken up and planted in another place. Last; ackson’s river at the mouth o 

spring (1819) being in search of some stocks to fill) Dunlap’s creck ne: 

up a small gap in a hedge, I found some chance| To the lowest point on the divi- 

quicks, in the mans I moved that hedge from after| ding ridge 

one year’s standing and they were not thicker at! fJeyat; j 

the root than a common en quill, although theylauoe - —_ ee d’s 

had been eighteen years planted. and growing on a| °) ae aes ward's . 

gravelly mull-race bank. covered with grass, but creek : 012 

never Cultivated, nor the grass taken from the roots. Greenbrier river at the mouth 

It shows what slow progress they make when neg- 


Frem the Richmond Enquirer. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
WESTERN COMMUNICATION. 


Miles Ps. Above tide, 


925 fect. 
300 


1270 


266 
2498 


0 116 


2551 





16 69 
2478 


of Howard’s creek 


river 49 287 


78 36 
On new river and Kanawha from 
the mouth of Sinking creek to 
the mouth of Greenbrier 
New river at the mouth of 
Greenbrier 
To Bowyer’s Ferry 
New river at Bowyer’s Ferry 
/To Kenawha at the foot of the 
| Great Falis 


46 130 


20 240 
122 i08 
Kenawha river just below the 

Great Falls 
To the mouth of Kanawha river 
Ohio river at the mouth of Ka- 

nawha 481 
| From the 24th of May to the 18th of August, 
ithere were levelled with one instrument and sur- 
veyed 293 miles, 266 miles of rivers and creeks, 
land 27, twice across the Alleghany mountains. 
| Inthe year 1816, the Engineers employed by 
the state of New York found the surface of Lake 
Erie to be 564 feet higher than tide water at Al- 
bany. Ifthen we assume as a fact, which ap- 
pears to be quite reasonable, that the average 
height of the tide, is, at Albany, at Richmond, 
and at the mouth of the Mississippi, on the same 
level; Lake Erie is only 83 feet higher than the 
Ohio at the mouth of the Kanawha, and*from 
that point to the mouth of the Mississippi, nearly 
2000 miles, there is a fall of only 481 feet. I 
often contemplate, with enthusiasm, the nume- 
rous beautiful and placid rivers of the West, so 
admirably adapted to an easy and cheap inter- 
course, with a little improvement by industry and 
art. 

I ascertained mathematically the height of a 
part of Pond mountain, a branch of the Allegha- 
ny, and afterwards obtained a comparative esti- 
mate, the best in my power, of the elevation of 
the Pond and of the highest knob above the peint 
observed; the result of these observations and 
estimate is, 

That the surface of the water in the Pond is 
above tide water 3860 feet ; and the Bald Knob, 
or highest point 4160 feet. . 


589 
94 00 





Exiract of a letter from Mr. Isaac Briggs, En- 
gineer, to the Secretary of the Board of Pub- 
lic Works (received yesterday, dated, 

ParronsBuRG, 9 Mo, 23, 1819. 

| “ The day before yesterday, I wrote to thee, in 
\auch haste, and being detained here by rainy 
weather, affords me another opportunity. On re- 
flection, I fear I have committed a mistake, in 
summing up distances ; however, as I kept no 
copy of my former letter, I am not absolutely 
certain. Be pleased to examine the distances in 
that letter, and, if necessary, correct them by the 
following. ‘The elevations above tide water are 
all right. 





Miles. Poles. 
From the mouth of Craig’s Creek 


(May 24) to the mouth of Sinking 
creek 

From the mouth of Dunlap’s creek to 
the mouth of Greenbrier river 78 36 


92 191 
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From the mouth of Sinking creek on 
New river, tothe mouth of Green- 


M. Pivilions are neurl, compieted, they are of the very, 


best materials, and the workmanship is well ex- Vccasional Extracts of Letters. 


brier river 55 58/ecuted and finished externally with great taste. iis 


From the mouth of Greenbrier to 
Bowyer’s ferry 
From Bowyer’s ferry to, and includ- 


ing the Great Falls of Kanawha 20 240/tront, and a colonnade in front of the dormitories. 


Kanawha river from the Great Falls 


46 130}\ure; the other finished agreeably to the Tonic 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 
If you should should publish the tollowing Cure for 
one ° ; » Pheri , “we ahle nz » ‘ P 7 - 
All the pavilions are to have porticos ine Pleurisy, m your valuable paper, I am under the 
apprekension, that the benefit will be very extensive, 


‘tad r land being, as it is, an Indian cure, l'am convinced 
so that the students can go to any lecture room/chat jt is not generally known, therefore I submit to 


One of them has a very rich Corinthian entabla- 


order, 








to its mouth (August 13) 94 under cover, The buildings will be all finisliedlyou the following correct receipt. 
————|azreeably to the different orders of Archirecture. A Friend to the People. 


The whole distance levelled with one 
instrument and surveyed from May 


24 to August 13, 1819 S87 15 


In addition to the foregoing, four other pavilions, A CURE FOR THE PLEURISY. 
with the intermediate dormitories are now going) Take three or four pounds of the nettle root.* and 
‘on, and ii is expected, one or two more will bejafter washing and beating it, boi! it with two gailons 





———)put up this fall, if the weather is favourable. I: of hydrant. rain, or river water, until it 1s reduced 


Rivers and creeks 360 15 
Twice across the Alleghany mountains 27 
Whole distance as before 387 ” 

[The only variation between the letters, is as 
to the “summing up, at the foot—the prelimi 
nary items are all the same. Editor Inquirer. | 





It isnow contemplated to open g canal between 
New York and Philadelphia, by way of the Ra- 
ritan and Delaware rivers. We have long won 
dered why this enterprise, as well as that of a 
canal from Barnstable to Buzzard’s Bay; and 
another from the Delaware to the Chesapeake 
Bay, have not been opened. A moment’s re- 
flection, it has appeared to us, would not only 
point out their practicability ; but, beyond the 
public good, the immense profits that would ac- 
crue to such individuals, as should embark their 
property in the undertaking. Patriotism, as well 
as private interest, would seem to stimulate the 
accomplishment of these important objects. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 

The deep interest we feel in this institution in- 
duces us to give the following description of the 
buildings from a letter 

TO THE EDITOR, 
Dated Charlottesville, Sept. 22. 

“ As you are as well as myself a warm friend 
to the University of Virginia, it will perhaps not 
be uninteresting to you, to know what is doing 


is much to be regretted that the funds of this in-\ O'€ Sallons then strain it threu.h a cloth, and 
Saar pet ee ; sweeten it with molasses. Take a pint of it every 
stitution are so slender; the subscribers, I under... minutes, as warm as it can be drank. The 
stand, pay but little, and the donation of the state!patient must be wed! covered in bed, or the effect 
will not go far towards completing the establish-lmight be attended with the most serious conse- 
ment. [t must, therefore, be protracted for some qu nces. AP Pe ‘ 
years, if aid is not granted from some source or| Phe above directions, if strictly attended to, will 
other, and where can we look but to the legisla-/“UTe the pleurisy in ten hours or less. 
ture! It willrestentirely with the next Assembly to * The nettle and thistle are different things. The 
say, Whether this important state institution, (that) Editor supposes the writer means the netile, well 
will not only save thousands that are carried outknown in the country for the durmg sensation pro- 
of the state for the education of Virginians, but injduced by it, notwithstanding its off nsive appearance, 
all probability will bring thousands from our sisier 
states to the south and west,) shall be finished with REMARKABLE PRODUCE. 
expedition, or drag on heavily for years tocome.| We are assured the following is the product of a 
With sufficient funds the buildings could all bejsingle pumpkin seed. grown the present season, in 
completed the next year.”—Juquirer. = New York. : 
From one seed, ° . 50 pumpkins. 
L. ngth of vine and branches, 730 feet. 
Weight of pumpkins, ; 43414 1bs. 
Weight of vine, ‘ . 136 do. 
Weight of pumpkins and vine, 570 1-4 do. 











LITERARY. 


A work on the Black Sea has lately appeared. 
It is from the pen of Gen. H. A. S Deagborn, the 
Collector of our Customs, It opens to view an 
immense country, abounding in resources, both 4 
on the borde’s of the Black Sea. and on those of , Aveusta, Geo. September 25. — 
the Danube, the Don, and the other great rivers We published in a former paper, an account of 
which empty into it, and into the sea of Azoff. the ~senagef of squashes gathered from a vine, the 
It gives a great deal of other information on the apne robe er ertt, me ro — > hey: oe 
: i of this place. It may be recollected that the vine 
important and lucrative trade of the Levant. had yielded to the 
Its preface is characteristic ; it shows at once 3ist July, - _« «+ « $76 eqenshas 
the author to be a man of genius: the whole Gathered August 9, » + 325 
work bespeaks aloud his great research and pa- 16, ; ‘ 250 
tient investigation. 23, P-- 48 re 
The scene explored is peculiarly interesting, ry ee ae 


PROLIFIC VINE. 





September 15, é— ae 140 


here towards the accomplishment of this greatfrom its having been, in ancient times, the grand 
work. I must first give you a general outline of the emporium for the rich products of the East In 


fotal, . . ¢ 2B 





plan that you may know what portion of the work dies. It is now of less consequence than it was; 


is executed. It is contemplated to build on eachbefore the discovery of the passage round the/4 


side of a lawn about two hundred feet wide, and\Cape of Good Hope. But still the trade of the 


At the last gathering but one, the vine looked as 
urishing aS at any previous period, but was soon 
jatter attacked by ins: cts, by which in a few days it 


Gand other dormitories will be erected. The lawn 
will be handsomely improved, by planting trees 
jand sodding it. It will be terminated on the north 


general plan. Now for what is executed. Two pa- 


on a beautitul eminence, a range of buildings, for; 
the accommodation of the professors and students. 





There are to be five pavilions on each side, from|importance. 


60 to 100 feet apart ; each pavilion has a lecture 


room and four or five other rooms for the use of/totad/y neglects it. 
= the professor. 


The intervals between the pavi- 
lions are filled up with dormitories sufficiently 
large for two students to each. About thirty dor- 
mitories, on each side of the lawn, will fill up the 
intervals between the pavilions. Gardens will be 
laid off at the back of the pavilions, running back 
to a street about 250 feet from the lawn and pa. 
rallel to it. On the back streets, boarding houses 


end by a large circular building, and remain open 
o the south for any additional buildings, that may 
be found necessary hereafter. So much for the 


Black Sea and of the Levant is deemed, by te 


lwas destroyed, The squashes gathered, averaged 
48 weigit for every bundred in number, which was 


principal powers in Europe, a trade of very grea! nearly half a pound each, ‘Those conversant with 
Strange to tell. among the various uch subjects, can determine, whether or not the 
commercial nations of the world, America alonevine, in this instance, was more than ordinarily 
Our merchants have not fol (Pr lific. : : 

lowed it, because, according to the custom of! In the same garden, a water-melon vine, from a 


. : . lsingle seed. produced 380 weight of water melons; 
the court of Constantinople, they would be obli-?) >" ; . > 


: ithe melons separately weighed from 12 to 34 1-2 
ged to trade under the protection of some am |pounds. (Geo. Adv. 


bassador there; and their pride as Americans c 
naturally leads them to disdain any other protec- Prwn YAN, September 14, 
tion than that of their own country. Mr. Abraham Townsend, who resid:s near this 

It appears to me, on the whole, that states-jvillage, last week sent us a corn stalk, which he 
men as well as merchants, can do justice to the|s «tes to be by 92 days from the seed, and which 
work only by an attentive perusal. measured in length, chirteen feet and four inches, 

The question which this valuable memoir na- and exght feet from the b ttom of the stalk to anear, 
turally presented to my mind, at once, was this ; 
How long shall our proud flag be expelled from 
the Black Sea, or be compelled to bow for pro- 
tection to some foreign ambassador ? 








RicuMonp, Va. Sept. 18. 
The largest Peach I remember ever to have seen, 
was purchased at the market-house, by a gentleman 





of this city, on Wednesday morning last It mea- 
ures eleven inches round, and weighs ten ounces. 





{ Degrand’s Report. 
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This one was selected from a number of others very enterprise has failen into a state of long and almostidensing the spirit of various strengths by a sin- 
little inferior to it in size. It grew upon the Meadowjhopeless languor and relaxation, if it be not entirely gle operation. 

Bride«s plantation, formerly the sproperty of Mr.jbroken “eas ae . ‘ 
Lewis Truecheart, now of Jervas Storrs, Esq. within! Ihe great question—How far any frarticular branch “¢ ring the ee pee the art of making Vine- 
six sniles of this city. It is understood to be the in-lof national industry, should be encouraged by positive/S@7 10 the table, for manufactures and for medi- 
tention of its present owner, (to whom in was polite-|statutory provisions in its favour ; is one whereof we|CINe, by distilling wood and clarifying the pyro- 
ly given by the gentleman that purchased it) to pre-|have not the presumption to pretend to be masters—jligneous acid, has been so improved as to sup- 
serve it in spirits, and deposit it in the Museum, forjit is one which has employed, and confounded, older|ply great part of the consumption of this article 
the inspection of the curious. When the unfavoura-jand much wiser heads than ours. But, viewing it, “ at the best tables of Paris 

bleness of the season, to the growth of the article, is|we are wont to do most things, by the exercise of} yp), : “ a » 

; de . Nr Ahiagge : ; ; ; e i , 
considered, it is but reasonable to infer, that under|plain common sense, it does not seem to require much is len bod of ager gd furify ng Wi ater, by 
other circumstances, it would have attained to alspeculation or philosophical research to arrive at the|““¢ !Mprovement of filters, not merely in the 
much larger size. But it does not require the assist-|conclusion, that. that is a bad system of policy under mechanical construction, but in the chemical ad- 
ance of conjecture, to add to the novelty of its size |which the following course and state of things oc-\ditions that precipitate the impurities of water 

ny Ae shag ~ 8 t ; P 

It is certainly a very uncommon production of thejcurs. For example—2 pounds of merino washedihave essentially contributed, of late years, to 
kind. Q. [wool will make one yard of broad cloth—those two!pealth and to comfort. 
pounds of wool are bought here by an agent of Jehn| The a : tar 
i ‘ pepe pas separ enapy. |Bull, from farmer Owings for 150 cents, and shipped) . hi . ph of gigs the finest and oe 
GRAND AQUEDUCT IN NEW YORK. |o England English propile go to work on it-and|shing Soups from the gelatine, contained in 

A number of spirited gentlemen of New York, Presently John Bull sends it back again in the shape bones, were brought to great perfection, by M. 
among whom were the Mayor of the city, Dr. Mit- Of a yard of broad cloth, and sed/s it to farmer Ow Cadet de Vaux, , and the art of Preserving 
chell, and Gen. Swift, have lately examined the|ings and his neighbours for cleven dollars Thelmeat, fruit, vegetables, and milk, perfectly good 
sources of the river Bronx, about thirty miles distance|“lillerence between the cost of the raw material and/for years, by the process of M. Apput, is also a 























i! 


from the metropolis, and found them abundant in 
water, uncommonly fine, tranparent, and healthy ; 
they therefore recommend its introduction into the 
city, which, they are of opinion, may be effected at 
an expense the citizens would cheerfully pay, in 
consideration of the immense benefit, they would 
thereby enjoy. 

















BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1819. 


Satan 
(cP The proceedings of the South Carolina Agri- 
cultural Society, commenced in this number, will be 
finished in our next. We return our thanks to the 
friend who furnished them for publication, as they 
will give additional interest and more permanent va- 
ue to this volume of the American Farmer. 


BALTIMORE MANUFACTURIES. 


The Aurora of the 5th instant, contains the Report 
of the crizens of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
friendly to American Manufactures. We shall pub 
lish the whole Report, unless it shall have been 
through other journals so extensiveiy circulated, as 
to render it unnecessary. In the meantime, we in- 
vite the attention of the manufacturers of Baltimore 
to the following, one amongst other resolutions 
adopted at Philadelphia. 


“ Resolved, That it be earnestly recommended. to 
the citizens of Boston, New York, Baltimore, Wil- 
mington, Pittsburgh, and all other places, where in- 
dustry is paralized, to appoint committees to make 
inquiry into the rise, progress, and decline of their 
manufactures, respectively, in order to lay the result 
before Congress at their next session, so as to enable 
that body fully to appreciate the ruinous Consequences 
of the existing policy, and to apply an adequate re- 
medy.” 


We have great doubts whether this call on the 
manufacturers of Baltimore, will be answered. As 
far back as May last, we expressly solicited informa 
tion as to the capital invested, and the former and 
present condition and prospects, of all manufacturing 


establishments in this district, and a statement as to! 


the mode and extent of encouragement, which it 
might be thought expedient to ask from the national 
legislature. Our call has mever been answered, not- 
withstanding there is every reason to believe, that 
these establishments are, some of them, at the lowest 
ebb, and others but heaps of mouldering ruins 

It is indeed to be apprehended, that the public 
spirit of the whole country is at a very low ebo—an 
app*!ling indifference on many subjects of vital inte- 
rest tothe nation, appears to pervade the community. 


{ 


who are from interest our rivals. 
— 


a> The editor repeats, that from persons not 
residing in Maryland, North Carolina notes will 
be received at par for this paper. 

jG Subscriptions will not be received for this 
paper for less than 12 months. 

g~T he editor of the American Farmer soli- 


~icits information as to the date of the esiablish- 


ment of all the Agricultural Societies in the 


Union, their articles of constitution, proceedings, 


&c. &c. for publication in this paper. 





A Summary of the Progress of 


the Arts in France. 


Compiled for the Democratic Press, from M. 
Chaptal’s Comparison between the Industry 
of France, in 1789, and 1819 


In 1789, the French imported Coton Goods, 


to the amount of 26 millions of francs; in 1812, 
one million and a half. 


The Cashmere Shawis of M. Ternaux are 
fully equal to those of India. The Angola goats, 
imported lately, promise new facilities to this 
manufacture. 

The manufactures of Linen and Silk have 
been wonderfully improved of late years; and 
the machinery of Mr, Douglass, invited into 
France, by M. Chaptal has greatly contributed 
to the perfe¢tion of all the manufactures depend- 
ing on spinning and weaving. 

The establishments of the manufacture of Che- 
mical Articles now excel the English, both in 
quality and price. 

The art of Bleaching, both with and without 
the aid of oxymuriatic acid, has been carried to 
the highest perfection, not only on linen and cot- 
ton, but on the pulp of paper. In this way, co 
lours are not only discharged, but paper is also 
coloured now with the most beautiful tints, at a 
cheap rate. 

Distillation has been brought to great perfec- 
tion, by the improvements of Messrs. Chaptal 
Argand, and Edward Adam. The first impro 
ved the form of the still, by diminishing its depth 





In Baltimore, we fear, more especially, the spring of, 


fuel by his mode of heating the wash, and con-/ 


in proportion to its capacity; the latter savec/. 


the manufactured article, has been pocketed by those present from Philosophy to Society. 


The expeditious mode of Tanning, of M. de 
Seguin, is mMdeed only expedient upon urgent 
occasions ; but the theory of tanning has wonder- 
fully improved the practice of it, bv applying 
to this art the anatomy of the skin, and the che- 
mical changes that take place in it during the 
operation of tanning. 

In France, for some ycars past, Paper has 
been manufactured of any indefinite length. 

The memoir of M. Monge, on.the process of 
felting, has greatiy improved the Hat manufac- 
ture. 

The Metallurgy of France, now, in all its 
branches, equals tie English. 

In Porcelain the French excel, at present, al! 
Europe. 

The Stone Engraving of M. de Lestayrie is 
daily improving, and promises to afford every 
scientific work, requiring plates, at much lowe! 
prices than formerly. . 


Speed the Plough. 


During the following month, there will be ex- 
hibited throughout the New England states, the 
Annual Festival of the Farmers, which consists 
in Cattle shows, Exhibitions of Machinery, Ma- 
nufactures, and Ploughing Matches. In almost 
every county in Massachusetts, there are Socie- 
ties established for the improvement and encou- 
ragement of these objects; which, being liberal- 
ly endowed, give a wonderful spring to enter- 
prise, industry, and talent. The exhibition at 
Brighton, will take place on the 12th and 13th 
Oct. [See page 219,] and it is expected there 
will be on the spot, a finer show of cattle and 
manufactures, and a greater display of agricul- 
tural art and ingenuity, than has ever been seen 
in this country. 


Much interest has been recently excited on 
the subject of matrimony, in the community ot 
Rhode [sland, it is not perhaps generally under- 
stood, that the laws recognise this as a civil in- 
stitution altogether. Until the year 1733, none 
but civil officers were authorised to sanction mar- 
riage contracts; in that year, the authority was 
extended to ministers and elders of churches, as 
a matter of convenience merely —Prov. Pat. 








JOHN S. SKINNER, EDITOR. 
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